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LUCKY MISS DEAN. 



Produced at the Criterion Theatre^ Thursday ^ August ^rd^ igoSt 
with the following cast : — 

Cbaracters. 

Acacia Dean Miss Ethel Irving. 

Lady Ashmole (Her father's sister) Miss Kate Bishop. 

Percival Chaney (Her mother's brother). Mr. Holman Clark. 

Horace Chaney \ tt^, ^^„.,;„e S • Mr. Kightley. 

Wilfred Ashmole ] cousins. ^ y^^ George Elton. 

Frederick Ware (Her husband) Mr. H. Marsh Allen. 

Transferred to the Haymarket with the following cast : — 

Acacia Dean Miss Jessie Bateman. 

Lady Ashmole Miss Kate Sergeantson. 

Percival Chaney .Mr. Holman Clark. 

Horace Chaney Mr. Courtenay Foote. 

Wilfred Ashmole Mr. Dennis Eadie. 

Frederick Ware Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 

Scene : — Miss Acacia Dean's flat. 



PR0PEKTIE8. 

ACT L 

stage. 

Green Felt on stage. 

Rugs. 

One chair i ft. 9 in. high. 

Oak dresser and blue china. 

Oak cabinet L. c. 3 ft. by 2 ft. 

Oak bookcase up R. 

Oak writing-table down R. 

Mirror over bookcase. 

Six rush chairs. 

Rush settee, open back. 

Oak table — lar^e. On table, tvbite tablie-cloth, two cups and 
saucers, bread on platter, butter, plates, coffee-pot, two serviettes, 
plate of fruit, knives, forks, spoons, sugar basin, hot-water jug, 
milk-jug, toast rack, cruet. 

2 



PROPEBTIES. 3 

Barometer on flat by window R., down. 

French loaf. 

Line on door L. 

Stylo pen. 

Paper stand by couch L. 

2 candlesticks. 

Serviette rings. 

Cloak on dresser. 

Bouquet of roses for Horace. 

Electric bells L. 

In dresser drawer — duster, leather, Acacia's apron. Needlework. 

' On bookcase — Work basket and scissors, blue bowl, silver articles, 

book, illustrated papers, four copies of '* Studio," plenty of 

books, glass of water, jug. 
Speaking tube. 

OFF L. 

Crash of lift gates. 

Two letters. 

Newspaper with paragraph. 

Newspapers for relations. 

OFF R. 

Tray. 

Basin of hot water. 

Dolly mop. 

Two bowls. 

Apron. 

Metal tray. 

2 cloths for Fred. 

ACT II. 

OFF L. 

Box containing :— 

4 pairs of shoes. 

Wrap. 

Fan. 

Cloak. 

Thimble in box for Wilfred. 

Present for Lady Ashmole. 

Present for Chaney. 

Present and bouquet for Horace. 
Chatelaine in paper. 
Large card. 

Parcel supposed to contain steak. 
Cheque book. 

Small pair of steps at back of door L. 
Violets. 



4 PROPERTIES 

ACT III. 

OFF R. 

Lady's trunk. Hand-bag. Sponge-bag. Nightdress case. 

Cardboard boxes. 

Presents. 

OFFL. 
Trunk. 

Three aprons for bailiffs. 
Warrant for bailiff. 
Written letter with cheque and key. 
Bouquet and letter for boy. 
Bunch of roses. 
Letter for messenger. 



Scene plot 
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ACT I. 

(Fred discovered,) 

Fred. I wonder if that paper has come, (rtses^ 
goes to door, opens it, goes into his own flat, does not 
find paper ^ comes out. Takes up sp>eaking tube, calls,) 
Has the paper come yet ? All right, send it up when 
it does. 

{Enter Acacia with tray r.) 

Acacia. Fred, where have you been ? 

Fred {coming to table, sits). IVe just been across 
to my flat. I wanted to see if the paper had come. 

Acacia. Fred, do you know the time ? 

Fred. No, my watch wants mending. 

Acacia. Not more than our ways. {crosses to 
dresser, takes out apron,) 

Fred. Nonsense, most exemplary. I consider that 
for a young married couple we are. 

Acacia {putting on her apron). That doesn't say 
much for the institution. Before we were married we 
used to be at work by nine. 

Fred. Oh, well, half an hour don't matter much. 
What time i$ it ? 

Acacia. Guess ! 

Fred. Ten ! 

Acacia. Nearly twelve, {down to Fred leaning 
over shoulder^ 

ij^RED. Not really ? 



8 LUCKY MISS DEAN. 

Acacia. Yes, and I was to be a help to you, not a 
hindrance. 

Fred. Hindrance 1 You're a tremendous help. 
You're such a sticker for work. But you must re- 
member this is our honeymoon. 

Acacia. Yes, but a month's the regulation time — 
we've been married two. 

Fred. My dear girl, the length of the artistic 
honeymoon is always regulated by the artistic tempera- 
ment. Our honeymoon may last for years. It's nearly 
twelve ? 

Acacia. Nearly twelve, {takes vase from desk to 
bookcase, 

Fred. Oh, your clock must be wrong. 

Acacia. I hoped it was, but I heard the Heppens- 
talls' housemaid call out to the Hamiltons' cook. 

Fred (rise). So the Wares' cook — ^you are the 
cook — called out to the Wares' housemaid — I am the 
Wares' housemaid. So if the Wares' cook has 
the water hot enough, the Wares' housemaid is ready 
to begin. 

Acacia, (r. c.) Oh, let me wash up this morning 
— there's a dear. 

Fred., (l. c.) Certainly not. So long as you in- 
sist upon keeping our marriage a secret, an ordinary 
commonplace housemaid is an impossibility — therefore 
— it devolves upon me. 

Acacia. But it doesn't seem right for a great artist 
like you, should wash up, 

Fred. Why not ? You have no idea the capacity 
I had for getting into hot water. Besides, think, in the 
years to come when my Biography's written, what an 
interesting story it will make. How the great man 
used to wash up I Bless you, it will sell the book. 

Acacia. No, let me do it, there's a dear, {up to 
Fred.) 

Fred {severely). Look here, if you must I shall 
insist on cooking the dinner and that might kill us 
both. 
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AcAGiA. But — (Fred kisses her and exits r.). Fred ! 

(Acacia busies herself tidying room, picking tip paper 
at sofa. Re-enter Fred carrying bowl of steaming hot 
water. Apron over one arm and tea-cloths over the 
other^ 

Fred. Yes, we'll wash up here, because {places 
bowl on table) if we do it here, we can listen for the 
paper at the same time. 

Acacia {puts paper under bowl on table), I say, 
youVe never taken a paper before, dear, what makes 
you so anxious about one this morning. {putting 
apron on Fred.) 

Fred. Anxious ? Oh, I j^m not anxious — I — I just 
want to see one, that's all. 

Acacia. Well, yoii only asked Barry to get you 
one a few minutes ago, and yet you allowed your bacon 
to go uneaten, and your coffee to get cold — contin- 
ually rushing to open the door. 

Fred. Oh no — not continually. 

Acacia. Ever so many times — and I'm always 
afraid someone will see you. And if Auntie were to 
find out I was married she would certainly stop my al- 
lowance, {gets duster^ polishes candlesticks^ 

Fred. Of course she would. That would be so 
like her — and your uncle, too. He's another of them. 
He'd stop his little bit as well. They were each of 
them keen enough to allow you a hundred a year in 
order to keep you out of their son's way. They had 
sense enough to know that those two silly asses would 
be certain to fall head over ears in love with you. But 
now — now that I've taken you off their hands — now 
that I've saved those two poor boys from their deadly 
peril — if our marriage were known, would these elderly 
relatives reward me for my self-sacrifice — ^I mean my 
devotion ? Certainly not 1 They'd stop your money. 
It's the silly, idiotic way in which things are managed 
in this world. I only hope there'll be an improvement 
in the next, * 
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Acacia. Oh, Fred, how can you be so wicked? 
(riseSy goes to dresser,) 

Fred. I'm not going to be wicked enough to let 
you throw away your jf 200 a year — at least, not until I 
c^n paint a picture that will' sell, {crosses c.) 

Acacia. Well then, you must be more careful. 

Fred. My dear girl, I am most careful. Haven t I 
kept on my flat (opens door l. c.) just as it Vras before 
we were married, and aren't you keeping on yours ? 
{comes to table,) 

Acacia. Yes, but I haven t got Susan — ^or Miss 
Perry — and getting rid of them was quite risk enoi^h. 
Suppose Auntie were to take it into her head to call 
one day and find me living without a companion or a 
servant. 

Fred. She's likely to call, isn't she? Why, she 
hasn't been near you for a year, and she's only written 
Once, and that was to bully you because your portrait 
was in the Academy. Oh yes, she's very likely to call I 
Tea-cloth, knives and forks and spoons, cloth {handing 
another and suddenly showing that a thought has hit 
him), I wonder if the paper has come without tis 
hearing it. {goes toward door.) 

Acacia. Be careful no one sees you. {puts duster 
away^ takes books to case.) 

Fred {opens door^ looks out). No, Barry, must 
have borrowed it to read himself. 

Acacia. The porter seems to be always borrowing 
something of yours, {folds serviettes,) 

Fred. My dear girl, when you live on the top floor, 
you're lucky if the porter takes any notice of you 
at all. {puts his hand in hot water) Damn I 

Acacia. Fred I 

Fred. Darling, I'm sorrj'. I'll tell you what I'll 
do every time I use that little word. I'll fine myself a 
shilling. I'll owe you a shilling. 

Acacia. Perhaps if you use the dolly mop it will 
come less expensive, dear. 

Fred {fishing up cup with dolly mop), A — a — h — 
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{cu^ slips off dolly mop and breaks on floor) No, that 
makes it more expensive for you. {ficks up pieces.) 

Acacia. No, for Aunt Mary. 

Fred. Do these belong to Aunt Mary too ? 

Acacia. Everything belongs to her. I had all the 
things she didn't want, {putting knives y etc, in Jug). 

Fred (places pieces on table). Well, it's lucky she 
didn't want *em. Anyway she won't have so many — 
not nearly so many — ^when we return what's left — re- 
turned with thanks and compliments of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Ware. When that happens the old lady'll 
sit up. 

Acacia. Fred, she isn't old — at least she doesn't 
consider herself old. 

Fred. Well, she'll imagine she's a child by the 
time we send 'em back. 

Acacia. I am sure that won't be long after you 
once get to work again. 

Fred. Ah, you believe in me, old girl. And you'll 
see, you'll see. Back'U go everything you've ever had 
from your relations. The hundred a year from your 
aunt — the hundred a year from your uncle — the flat — 
the teacup {drops another cup) — in small pieces. 
Back they shall go to your aunt and your uncle and 
the two sons — I'd like to meet those sons. 

\_Look out for bellJ\ 

Acacia. You wouldn't, I'm sure. 

Fred. Indeed I should. I'm rather curious to see 
which one it was that you found so attractive. 

Acacia. Oh 1 

Fred. Which was it ? Horace ? 

Acacia {running after him with the dolly mop). 
Fred 1 How dare you ? 

Fred {dodging). Or Wilfrid? Now which was 
»t? 

Acacia. You must be punished for that {she 
catches him and goes for him with dolly mop ) 

Fred. Help ! Help ! Forgive me. But they will 
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be mad, won't they ? When I*m famous and when I*m 
interviewed they'll be green with envy. 

Acacia (crosses to dresser — laughs). Oh, dear ! 

Fred. But they'll read the interview 1 Every line 
of it. It will go something like this. " After a few 
words about his masterpiece to which he referred 
with singular modesty, the genial Academician spoke 
of his beautiful wife." 

Acacia. Oh, Fred, don't be absurd. . (c.) 

Fred. "Ah," said the great painter — his face 
aglow with enthusiasm. " To my wife I owe every- 
thing — even the rent of my flat. My wife is the source 
of all my inspiration, but my wife is also my severest 
critic. If my wife passes my work, I know that it is 
good work. And as I've never exhibited anything 
which has not been passed by my wife " — why, there 
you are, don't you see ? Hang it all, I've wiped the 
handle off another cup. 

Acacia. Fred, what have you done ? 

Fred. Nothing, darling, I'm just wiping the cup. 

Acacia. Oh, Fred, don't you think I'd better wipe 
the cups ? 

Fred. You can't, darling. They're all wiped out I 

[Fred's bell.'] 

(Fred's beii rings,) 

{starts) The paper at last {mounts chair and looks out 
of transom) Dash it, it isn't the paper at all — it's a boy 
with a note. 

[Acacia's belli 

Acacia. Perhaps it's a commission. 

(Acacia's bell — letter falls into box.) 

Fred, {descending and turning down sleeves as letter 
falls into box and bell heard at her door) HuUoa, one for 
you, too {has taken tt from box). 

Acacia. Who — who's it from ? 

Fred. Do you know the writing ? 
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Acacia. No ! 

Fred. I sieem to know the writing. Shall I open 
it and see, dear ? 

Acacia {taking it from him). Attend to your own 
correspondence. 

Fred. I have the rest of the washing up to do. 

Acacia. That doesn't matter, 1*11 do that. 

Fred. Shall I show you my method ? 

Acacia. No, I don't think you'd better. Fred, for 
goodness sake, take off your apron first. 

Fred. Right you are 1 {tries to undo -apron ^ but 
cannot) But there's the spoons and forks to be done 
yet. 

Acacia. Never mind, I'll do that. 

Fred. And we mustn't neglect our domestic duties, 
you know. 

{Hie laughs and goes to the door^ and opens it — leaves it 
open and is seen to cross the landings enter his flat with 
his latchkey^ gets a letter from letter box^ and re-enters 
Acacia's flat; that young lady has meanwhile been 
reading her letter. As Fred re-enters she slips the 
letter somewhere out of his sight, Fred also when he 
explains what his letter contains is anxious to hide it 
from Acacia, but he is too late,) 

Acacia. It is a commission ? 

Fred. ' Yes, of a sort. The landlord has com- 
missioned me to pay the rent. It's always the way 
whenever I feel like work, someone comes and inter- 
rupts me. What on earth is the good of a landlord ? 
He doesn't do any work himself, and he comes inter- 
fering with those who do — I mean with those who are 
going to — an artist is of some use, but a landlord is of 
no use whatsoever. There are a few people who want 
to buy pictures, but who the devil wants to pay rent ? 
(sits:) 

Acacia {soothing him^ crosses to him). Never mind, 
dear, you'll soon be able to pay. 
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Fred. Of course I shall, as soon as I can paint 
something that'll sell — but he's only given me till 
Saturday — two days — 

Acacia. Well, that's oceans of time. 

Fred. To paint the picture perhaps, but not to 
sell it. 

Acacia {sifs by Fred). I don't mean that, dear — I 
mean — that yesterday was — quarter day. 

Fred. Yes, he says so here. 

Acacia. Well, ray allowance will come to-morrow, 
and — 

Fred. A nice alternative — that ; to be compelled 
to accept money from my wife. 

Acacia. But dear, that's why I made you promise 
to keep our marriage a secret. 

(Fred has Bus,) 

Darling, other great men have allowed their wives 
to help them, and after all, it's through me you owe 
the money. 

(Bus, Fred.) 

Yes, it is. If you hadn't spent all those months upon 
my portrait, you would have painted something that 
would have made ever so much money by now. 

Fred. Yes, of course — I should have done that. 
Something historical, like the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, or Henley Regatta. 

Acacia. And you promised I should never be a 
burden to you. 

Fred. But, my dear girl — (kiss) 

Acacia (head on his shoulder). Do let me help — 
there's a dear. 

Fred. Darling ! I don't know if you know {miser- 
abiy), it's two quarters. 

Acacia {delighted). So is mine ! 

Fred (astounded). Yours ? 

Acacia. Yes, dear, (bringing forth her letter proud- 
fyf and reading aloud) " Madam, I am instructed by 
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Mr. Coppiestone to' remind you that your Midsummer 
Quarter's rent was due yesterday, which, together with 
the quarter already owing, amounts to ;^25, and to in- 
form you that if the said amount is not paid before 12 
o'clock noon Saturday next he will be reluctantly com- 
pelled to take possession. Faithfully yours, J. Whit- 
worth Green." Is that what he's written to you ? 

Fred {completely dumfounded). Yes, but — I had no 
idea that you owed so much. You didn't tell me — of 
course I had no right to ask. Of course it's nothing 
to do with me, but it's rather a staggerer. 

Acacia. Well, darling, you knew we were married. 

Fred. Yes, of course — but — 

Acacia. Well, marriage brings expenses. 

Fred. Yes, but marrying as we did — sub rosa — I 
had no idea you would have many expenses. 

Acacia. I didn't have many, dear, but even sub 
rosa expenses mount up, and I simply haven't been 
able to pay my rent, (pause^ during which Fred thinks 
and scratches his head.) 

Acacia. What are you thinking of, dear ? 

Fred. I'm thinking that to keep the bailiffs out of 
both our flats will take the whole of your quarter's al- 
lowance. 

Acacia. What of that ? We shall get along some- 
how until next quarter, and then the expenses won't be 
so heavy — will they ? 

Fred. Well, we shan't have to get married again, 
shall we ? 

Acacia. No, and besides — you'll get commissions. 

Fred. I begin to think I shall never get a commis- 
sion as long as I live. 

Acacia. Dear — that's not a bit like you. 

Fred. People don't want my work. 

Acacia. No, but you've vowed over and over again, 
that you'll make them have it — whether they want it or 
not. 

Fred {bitterly). Yes — but life is too short, one 
, hasn't time enough to keep vows. 
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Acacia. Always cling to a vow*. 

Fred. Perhaps so — but it makes one a bit sick to 
see the duffers succeeding all along the line, {pas- 
sionately) Painters 1 Bah 1 Paint, I could paint their 
heads off. 

Acacia. It would be more to the purpose, dear, if 
you painted their heads on i 

Fred {rises goes up l. then crosses r.). Oh, why the 
devil doesn't the paper come ? If that stoVy only gets 
about at once, we may be able to get a commission — 
and a bit down on account. Then we could pay this 
rotten rent in time after all. 

Acacia {rise). But what difference can the paper 
make? 

Fred {down to r. ^Acacia). Oh, I didn't mean 
to tell you till it came. There's something in it — I 
wanted to keep it for your birthday to-morrow — as a 
surprise ; but Greech, who has worked the whole thing 
for me, couldn't get it in for to-morrow ; so we're a day 
early. 

Acacia. Oh, Fred, whatever is it about ? 

Fred. About me — and — about you — 

Acacia. Oh, whatever is it ? 

[Ready Fred's ML'] 

Fred. Nothing more or less than the finest adver- 
tisement the world has ever seen. People want more 
than work — they want bunkum. The work you've 
seen — the bunkum you shall see. {Colloquially,) As 
soon as Barry has finished with my paper. 

(Fred's bell. His attitude changes instantly^ he rushes to 
the transom and looks out,) 

Fred {in great excitement). He has — ^he has — 
{Jumps down). And we mayn't have to touch your al- 
lowance at all. I may be worth a hundred pounds in 
a week. 

Acacia Fred I {shuts door), 

Fred. Commission — money — pay your aunt — pay 
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your uncle — pay Copplestone — a day early but it's 
for your birthday just the same ; you don't think I 
allowed the paper to come between me and your 
bacon for nothing, do you ? 

Acacia. Oh, Fred, do hurry I 

Fred. You'll see, you'll see. (at transom) Barry's 
gone — ^you'll see — ^you'll see. 

( Opens door and is seen to pick up paper which is lying 
against door — rushes back and excitedly turns over 
paper^ sca?is every page without success — Acacia on 
tenterhooks.) 

Should burglars booze ? 897 points to nil — Hathaway 
does the hat trick — Why do doctors die ? Well, dash 
it I Greech said it would be in the paper to-day. 
{runs his finger down columns — suddenly he yells). 
Got it ! 

Acacia. Oh, d6ar ! 

Fred (^nth glowing pride). They've headed it — 
that's why I couldn't find it. {he is reading it himself 
all the time^ Acacia struggling with impatience), I never 
expected that for a moment. Fancy heading it 1 {sits 
R. c. Acacia tries to look over his shoulder). No, no 
— {he gets terribly excited^ I must read it out. It is in 
— every word — ^just as I wrote it. {forgetting Acacia 
again,) Oh, this'll fetch 'em. If it doesn't I will 
eat my hat 1 ^{gloatingly,) 

Acacia. Fred, go on ! 

Fred. Don't crowd round me. 

Acacia. Oh, do go on. 

Fred. Right — right ! {reads) " Lucky Miss Dean 
— A romance has been born within the walls of the 
Royal Academy. This in itself is astounding, but our 
greatest astonishment must ever be commended by the 
fact that it all happened through a work of art. How 
the Hanging Committee ever happened to place a 
really good picture on the line is a problem we will not 
at this moment attempt to solve, but that such a mir- 
acle did occur we gladly recorded in our first Acad- 
2 
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emy notice, by drawing attention to a picture, por- 
trait of Miss Acacia Dean — by Mr Frederick Ware — 
a young and unknown artist who, we predicted, would 
go far.'* They didn't know I should go as far as this. 
" But we must confess we were quite unprepared for such 
an extraordinary recognition of his ability as we have 
now the pleasure to announce. It appears that a wealthy 
Scotsman was so impressed by the portrait of Miss 
Acacia Dean, that he made a will leaving his colossal 
fortune amounting to ;£"3oo,ooo to the beautiful 
original. 

(Acacia is astounded at the amount.) 

Acacia. Oh, Fred ! 

Fred. " A few days after this eccentric method of 
appreciating art, a cold — the outcome of our treacher- 
ous May weather — he had but lately returned from 
the Cape — suddenly developed into pneumonia, which 
terminated fatally, placing Miss Dean in the enviable 
position of one of the richest young ladies in the king- 
dom. We congratulate the painter and his charming 
subject ; we congratulate the Academy, and earnestly 
pray that that Institution may follow its liick — and that 
next year we may see as many as two good pictures at 
Budington House." What do you think of that ? 

Acacia {^Her attitude during the reading has been 
one of dumfounded astonishment^ which has now turnea 
to awe — in an awed whisper). But Fred — it isn't true. 

Fred (hurt). My dear girl, of course it isn't 
true. Anyone could have written that if it were true. 

Acacia. Did you really write that ? 

Fred {brightly). Every word — it is gooid, isn't it, 
and entirely my own idea. 

Acacia. O — o — h 1 

Fred {proudly). It is good, isn't it ? Greech 
says lots of fellows would kick themselves for not 
thinking of it — only of course none of them know it 
is an advertisement. Greech says that is the only 
^^ason why they don*t kick themselves. 
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Acacia. But people will never believe it. 

Fred. Not if we told them, but if they see it in the 
Daily Mail, They'll believe every word, {bus, with 
paper.) 

Acacia {in an awed whisper). But why did you 
make him leave me all that money ? 

Fred. My dear girl, money is the essence of the 
whole scheme — money draws, money attracts every- 
body — and your name and portrait being connected 
with such an enormous sum — all London will go to 
see it, and that's just what I want. 

Acacia. But suppose we were found out ? 

Fred. We shan't be found out, I shan't say any- 
thing. Nobody knows the truth but you and I and 
Greech. Greech can't say anything — he'd get the sack 
if he did, and whatever you do — mind you don't say a 
word. 

Acacia. Not for the world. It would be awful to 
be found out in such a dfeadful story, wouldn't it ? 

Fred. Oh, it isnt that at all, but everybody would 
call me a boomster. 

Acacia. A what, dear ? 

Fred. A boomster. 

Acacia. Whatever's a boomster ? 

Fred. A boomster is a most despicable fellow. 
He beats the big drum and blows the loud trumpet, 
either his own or somebody else's ; and he draws the 
long-bow. People despise him and eagerly avail them- 
selves of his services. This paragraph is a boom — an 
outrageous boom. 

Acacia. How shocking I {crosses to r. end of 
settee,) 
^ Fred {rise). Yes, but not so very shocking if the 
article boomed is really good — and it is, isn't it ? Our 
work — we know, darling.. It isn't as if it was a cheap 
soap. We'll show them — I'll make 'em sit up — when 
once I get to work, {crosses l.) Only let me begin. 

Acacia, Yes, dear — certainly! 

Fred {up to Acacia). With this advertisement our 
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bunkum begins and ends. It will give me the start — 
that's all I need. But it is a lovely lie, isn't it ? 

Acacia. I believe you take a positive pleasure in it, 
Fred. To the artist there is a pleasure in anything 
well done, {/le has picked a book froth the shelf) 
Mister Kipling generally knows what he is talking 
about — and if you will turn to the commencement of 
the seventh chapter of the book of the Naulaka you 
will find these words, {commences to read — but imme- 
diately drifts into declamation — the book in one hand — 
and the paper in the other,) 

There is pleasure in the wet wet clay, 

When the artist's hand is potting it ; 
There is pleasure in the wet wet lay, 

When the ppet's pad is blotting it ; 
There is pleasure in the shine of your picture on the line, 

At the Royal Aca — demy, 
But the pleasure felt in these, is as chalk to cheddar cheese, 
When it comes to the well made lie : 
To a quite unwreckable lie, 
To a most impeccable lie, 
Not a private hansom lie. 
But* a pair and brougham lie. 
Not a little place at Tooting— but a country house with 
shooting, 
And a ring park, deer park lie, 

AcACiA. Oh, I'm sure Kipling didn't mean it to be 
taken like that, {indicating paper, goes up — gets r. of 
table.) 

Fred. No man's stuff is taken as he me;ans it — 
dearest — or the world'd be one big mutual admiration 
society — which it ain't, {alternately quoting his lie — 
and Kipling's verses) A quite unwreckable — Scots- 
man returned from the Cape — A most impeccable lie 
— left her all his money — Why not a private hansom 
lie — ;^3oo,ooo, — not a little place at Tooting — {breaks 
off) I should think not indeed, but a house at Holland 
Park. 

Acacia (;// to Fred, 7vho has caught his enthusi- 
asm). Oh, Hampstead, dear. 
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Fred. You prefer Hampstead ? 

Acacia (enthusiastically). Oh yes — if we can get 
one facing the Heath. 

Fred. And a ring park — Hampstead House facing 
the Heath lie. {dancing and singing,) 

There is pleasure in the wet wet clay, 

When the artist's hand is potting it, 

There is pleasure in the wet wet lay. 

When the poet*s pad is blotting it. 

There is pleasure in the shine of your picture on the — 

{Stops suddenly) I must work — I must work. 
{puts book down) This {indicating the paper) has 
bucked me up. People can say what they like — ^but 
there's a lot in reading how clever you are — even when 
you write it yourself. Don't forget to stick that in your 
scrap-book. 

Acacia. No, dear, I'll make some paste at once. 

Fred. There is pleasure in the wet wet lay, (ppetir 
ing door) 

When the Poet's pad {kissing hand ) — 
Good-bye, old girl — is blotting it. 

{Door bangs,) 

{heard off) There is pleasure in the shine of your 
picture on the line — at the Royal Acade — my — but the 
pleasure felt in these — 

{Door heard to bang off,) 

(Acacia stands for a moment looking after him, then 
busies herself with the breakfast things. She places 
them and the bowl of water and the tea cloth on the 
tray — removes the tray to the room R.) 

{Exit Acacia with the breakfast things^ 
[I^eady Lift gates. Acacia's bell three times, '\ 
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{Lift gates heard. The stage is empty while one might 
count six. Then a bell is heard at Acacia's door — 
pause — the bell is heard again — pause. The bell rings 
again. Re-enter Acacia — crossing to door l. c.) 

Acacia, (r. c.) Oh, dear, I thought you were so 
anxious to work, {opens the door) I was just going 
to make — 

{Enter Lady AshmoLtE. She has a paper in her hand) 

{unable to control her chagrin.) Auntie 1 ! 

Lady AsHMOLE (l. c). My dear child I {hissing 
her) A thousand congratulations. What wonderful 
news 1 But to think of you allowing me to hear of it 
through a newspaper. 

Acacia {coming down r. c). I didn't know it was 
going to be in a newspaper. 

Lady Ashmole (l. c). But dear — ^you surely 
knew that you'd been left this enormous fortune ? 

Acacia (r. c). . Oh yes — directly I knew it, I knew 
it — but — ^but nothing is settled — 

Lady Ashmole {going l. a little). Of course if 
you consider I have no right to your confidence — 

Acacia. Oh, Auntie — it isn't that — it isn't really — 
I— 

Lady Ashmole. Then why did you not write to me ? 

Acacia. I — I — I didn't like to — 

Lady Ashmole {hurt). Acacia. 

Acacia. You know, Auntie — ^you were so vexed 
when you saw my portrait in the Academy — that — 

Lady Ashmole. My dear, had 1 not your interests 
at heart — do you think 1 should have written as I did ? 
You know I shouldn't. And who could have dreamed 
of such a sequel ? It is ;f .^oo,ooo, is it not ? 

Acacia. Oh, yes. 

Lady Ashmole. Dear girl I {kiss,) 

Acacia. But nothing is settled — and until it is — 

Lady Ashmole. My dear Acacia — until it is — 
{taking Acacia's hand) — ^you will stay with me. 
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Acacia. Auntie— I — 

Lady Ashmole. My dear, I shan't listen to a 
refusal. Your cousin Wilfrid is so anxious about 
you're being left alone — you know he's so interested 
— in fact he insisted on my taking you bgck. 

Acacia, Oh no, really, Auntie — it's very good of 
you — and Wilfred, but I'm very happy here — and — 

Lady Ashmole, So sweet of you to say so, I did 
my best — but my poor little hundred a year must 
seem quite funny to you now. (st^s.) 

Acacia. Oh, no, on the contrary — I — (comes to end' 
of settee.) 

Lady Ashmole. So sweet of you to say so. But 
you can't have the slightest idea of what this money 
means. There'll be so much to arrange and — 

[Ready Acacia's belL'\ 

Acacia. But nothing is settled — and until it is — 
I'd rather not make any arrangements. I would really 
— ^you see — 

Lady Ashmole. My dear girl, you need do nothing, 
I shall take all the worry off your hands. You can 
quite rely on me. Oh, I've thought it all over — first 
your frocks — Paquin will see you at three this afternoon. 

Acacia (looks at Lady Ashmole goes to her). 
Auntie ! 

Lady Ashmole. Yes, I called on my way here. 
I've given them carte blanche for you. And they've 
promised to let you have something to go on with at 
once. 

Acacia {aside). Yes, that's just what w^e want. 

Lady Ashmole. But you'll want hundreds of 
things — for Henley — for the Opera — and you'U be 
expected everywhere now — and we shall have to spend 
the next week or two choosing things suitable to your 
enormous fortune, 

( Look from Acacia. Bell rings, ) 

Acacia, {rises quickly). Excuse me, Auntie, 
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(SA€ goes quickly to the door ready in case it should be 
Fred to let him know that Lady Ashmole is there. 
Enter Percival Chaney.) 

Uncle 11 

Chaney. * Is Miss Dean — ? (About to take a ca^d 
from his card-case — he has a paper in his hand. Closes 
door^ puts hat and stick down, up L. c.) Er — er — why 
— it's the lucky young lady herself i Surprised to see 
me, eh ? But you'll get a number of callers you didn't 
. expect — now — that is — if this report's a true one. 
{coming down c. sees Lady Ashmole, is surprised — but 
carries it off in an airy frank manner which is charac- 
teristic of him,) Ah, I see your aunt is here. That 
— 1 take it is the strongest confirmation of the news. 
My dear, I congratulate you — how d'ye do, Mary? 
You're here before me, then ? 

Lady Ashmole. That is not unusual, I think, where 
Acacia's welfare is concerned. 

Chan«y. Exactly the tone I expected you to take, 
Mary, it's wonderful what a quantity of welfare one 
can purchase with ;f3oo,ooo. {to Acacia.) The 
amount's not exaggerated, I hope. {Bus, with news- 
paper,) 

Acacia (r. of table). Really, uncle — I know very 
little more than the paper — you see nothing is settled — 

Chaney. I suppose not — considering the man 
only died in May. 

[^Ready Acacia's bell,'] 

Acacia. May's such a treacherous month, isn't it ? 
{goes down r.) 

Chaney. My dear niece, if your aunt has told you 
to change the subject whenever you can — 

Lady Ashmole. Really, Percival — 

Chaney. My dear Mary — 

{Bell rifigs, Chaney goes to top of table then down lu 
Lady Ashmole half rises.) 

Acacia. Excuse me, please, (going to door,) 
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{Fearing it may be Fred as before. Enter Horace, 
Chaney. He is a handsome well-groomed young man 
of 28. Extremely self confident ^ with a tendency to 
pose. He carries a beautiful bunch of roses.) 

Horace. My dear Acacia — {shakes hands— pause) 
Hullo, father. 

Chaney. Hallo, Horace. 

Horace. I have not read a paper with such perfect 
gratification for years. 

Acacia {unable to resist). Not even when the 
Tim^s placed you in the front rank of the younger 
Diplomatists ^ 

Horace {disparagingly). One cannot avoid the 
the laurels of one's career. The' laurels of beauty — 
are roses {handing her 'the roses) Permit me sin- 
cerely to wish them emblematic of your future, {bows 
gracefully,) 

Acacia. One can hardly hope for quite such per- 
fection in one's life, {goes down r. c.) 

Horace {with great meaning — going to her). One 
sees it occasionally. 

Acacia. Yes — but one doesn't always recognize 
it. 

Horace {with greater meaning). One doesn't 
always speak of it. Circumstances have a trick of en- 
tangling the threads of one's dearest hopes — and the 
story of greatness — is its struggle for the laurels — and 
the roses, {looks at Chaney.) 

{XcxciK puts flowers on table ^ gets vase from bookcase,) 

Lady Ashmole. Bosh 1 

{He sighs meaningly — extending his sigh crescendo — like 
to an " Ah " as he pretends to see Lady Ashmole 
for the first time. Acacia bus, with roses,) 

Horace. Ah, my dear Aunt Mary — the morning I 
am sure can now be labelled' perfect, {takes her hand) 
I saw you last I think against the Academy back- 
ground^ did I not ? What a portrait ! 
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Lady Ashmole. A portrait of dear Acacia — would 
always be striking — whoever the artist. 

Horace. Quite so. One could see nothing else. 
A little harsh in feeling perhaps — or ( looking at 
Acacia^ it may be so merely by comparison. 

Lady Ashmole. Possibly ! Having seen so very 
little of your cousin Acacia I should quite expect your 
opinion of her portrait to undergo certain modifications 
— now. 

[Ready Acacia's bell!] 

(YiOKA^c^ goes L.) 

Chaney {seated R.). It seems to me, Mary — the 
boot's on the other leg — if I remember rightly— at the 
Academy opening — number seven hundred and some- 
thing — evoked a burst of matronly indignation. I find 
it changed to approval — what can have done it, Mary ? 

{Bell rings. Acacia rushes as be/ore.) 

Acacia. Excuse me. 

{Enter Wilfred Ashmole. He is an undersizeling — 
and is wearing most of the things that Jaegar has ever 
invented. This for his health. His ordinary clothes 
are calculated to claim victory over dirt and time and 
resist fashion — this for his pocket^ 

Wilfred {coming into room). Mamma — er — {looks 
round and sees everybody) Hulloa. Hulloa, Uncle Per- 
cival I {to Acacia) I should have been here before, 
but my doctor had forbidden me to miss my breakfast 
on any account. As it is I'm afraid the news has given 
me a touch of indigestion. 

(Horace closes door,) 

Acacia. Oh, what a pity, {comes down r. c.) 
Wilfred {following her). Oh, it isn't all your 
fault. XVe been worrying a lot lately. 
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Acacia. Oh, I think you look awfully well. 
Wilfred. Yes, that's what worried me. 'Tisn't 
natural. 

{Look from Chaney.) 

Acacia. Oh ! 

Wilfred. No, but I*m surprised I look well — after 
five flights in your lift — they always turn me up. Bad 
for the head. 

Chaney. Why didn't you take the steps then ? 

Wilfred. Bad for the heart— and boots, (to 
Acacia) Anyway now you've come into this money — 
you can afford to move to the ground floor. 

Chaney. No, you don't mean it. 

Wilfred. What's the rent then ? 

{Ready Acacia's belL'\ 

Lady Ashmole. Dear Acacia's coming to stay with 
us. 

Acacia. No, Wilfred, I've told Auntie — I prefer 
staying here for the present. 

Wilfred. I don't blame you — after what hap- 
pened — 

Lady Ashmole. Wilfred 1 You know you said 
yourself — 

(Wilfred goes towards Lady Ashmole.) 

that you hoped I should bring Acacia back with me. 

Wilfred. When ? 

Lady Ashmole. When you read the news, dear. 
Don't you remember? 

Wilfred, {going to end of settee^ No, I don't — all 
I remember saying is — that if a man was fool enough 
to come back from the Cape to an English May, it 
served him right, (feels the back of his neck — then 
looks about him endeavouring to discover where the 
draught comes from, he sees the open transom — to 
Acacia) Do you mind if I close that fanlight ? 

Acacia. Not at all. {goes to bookcase.) 
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(Wilfred goes to the door, Chaney's action is significant 
of his scorn of such a man of straw — Horace hc^ 
worn a superior smile from Wilfred's entrance. 
Father and son exchange glances^ Chaney darting dis- 
gust — Horace replying with supercilious forbearance, 
Wilfred commences to close transom by means of the 
brass lever — a door off bangs ^ 

Fred (heard off singing loudly). There is pleasure 
in the wet wet clay — when the artist's hand is potting 
it. (ringing Acacia's bell as accompaniment) There is 
pleasure in the wet wet lay when the poet's pad i$ 
blotting it. {long bell) 

(Acacia dumfounded — and everybody looking as- 
tounded) 

Wilfred {retreating backward to room). Have I 
done anything to the bell ? 

Acacia. Oh, no ! 

Fred {offy impatiently with bell accompaniment'). 
There is pleasure in the shine of your picture on the 
line at the Royal Academy — 

{Long bell — toots through keyhole) — 

too — ^to — too — to — too — ^too — too — too — to — too — ^to 
— too — o-o-o-o-o. 

{All start wonderingly.) 

Acacia (greatly embarrassed, but is struck with an 
idea), I think it must be one of the tradesmen, {comes 
quickly to door — opens it hiding Fred, and meaningly 
say^ loudly) Nothing this morning, thank you. {she 
shuts the door immediately and returns to the room) I 
think it was the butcher. 

Lady Ashmole. Well I never heard such imperti- 
nence in my life. 

Chaney. Do they usually call for orders like that ? 

Acacia {coming down). It's Susan, she encourages 
them. 
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Lady Ashmole. But, my dear, haven't you spoken 
to her about it. 

Acacia. Ever so many times — ^but it doesn't seem 
to have the slightest effect. 

Lady Ashmole {rising). Perhaps if I were to 
speak to her. Sus — 

Acacia (j/^/zV^^ Lady Ashmole). Oh, thank you, 
but just now Susan's out. 

Lady Ashmole. Oh, very well, dear, {sitting again) 
I'm in no hurry — I'll see her when she comes in. 

Acacia. She won't come in for a long time. 

Lady Ashmole. Oh very well, dear — I'll speak to 
Susan to-morrow. 

Acacia. Oh, she won't be back to-morrow either. 
Her grandmother's dying — ^been dying for three 
weeks. 

Wilfred. Too long for a grandmother, {takes 
lozenge) 

Acacia. Yes, isn't it? But do you know, this 
morning I'm very sorry, but I have to go out. {looking 
at Chaney.) 

Horace {having consulted his watch, coming to 
Acacia — Chaney rises), I had no idea it was so late; 
{to Acacia with great meaning) After all time is rel- 
ative when one is happy, {this action indicates a 
fleetifig passion J then showing her his watch) And I was 
due at the Foreign Office at twelve, {pockets watch) 
Good-bye, you will save Henley for us ? 

Acacia. I should like to immensely — but at present 
my arrangements are such — that I scarcely know what 
a day may bring forth. 

Chaney. Oh, well, you can decide later — we shall 
be seeing plenty of you between now and Henley. 

{Bus. Acacia.) 

You'd better be off, Horace. I'll guarantee your 
cousin. 

Horace. Good-bye, Aunt. {Exit.) 
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Acacia. I $hall be terribly busy. 

Chaney. Of course you will — but I'll drop in daily 
in case there's anything you don't understand. 

Lady Ashmole. Acacia will be giving up the next 
week or two entirely to Paquin. 

Acacia {going to her). But nothing is settled, and 
until it is — I can't possibly order anything. 

Lady Ashmole. My dear Acacia — I take you to 
Paquin 's. 

Acacia. Yes, I know. It isn't that, Auntie — it's — 
the fact is — I have a number of little bills — and until 
it's settled I-^I — shall only have the usual allowance — 
you have^so kindly — er — allowed me. 

Chaney. Nonsense — you can't want that now — 
what has ;^3oo,ooo to do with ;^2oo a year. 

Acacia. No, but — until it's settled — I shall be ab- 
solutely — and— 

Chaney. What — haven't the lawyers looked after 
these things ? 

Acacia. No, they haven't. 

Chaney. Why it is the first thing they should have 
done, (rises and crosses to Acacia) You'd better let 
me see them for you. 

Acacia. Oh no, really — 

Chaney (crosses to cupboard for hat). Yes, I'd 
better come down with you — if they don't know their 
professional duties — someone ought to tell them. 

Acacia (crosses down r.). Oh, no — they do know — 
I'm quite sure of that — 

Chaney (coming down). Then what do they mean 
by refusing you a few hundreds — 

Acacia (c). But they haven't refused — ^they — 
I — I haven't asked them. 

Chaney. But it shouldn't be necessary to ask — 

Acacia. No, of course not, but it's just occurred to 
me — that they don't know how I'm situated. 

Chaney. Who are the lawyers ? 

Acacia. I can't tell you. 

Chaney. What I 
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Acacia. I know it must appear strange — ^but if you 
knew why — you'd know why at once. 

Chaney {going to door l. c). Well, you'd better 
tell them how you're situated. 

Acacia. I will. 

Chaney. And I'll drop in this afternoon — and you 
can tell me what they say. 

Acacia. Really, I'd rather — that is, this afternoon — 
I— 

Lady Ashmole. {rises), I am calling for Acacia 
at three. 

(Wilfred ^<?/j hat) 

Acacia. Yes, Auntie is calling for Acacia this after- 
noon at three. 

Chaney. Oh, well, I'll drop in this evening. So 
good-bye for the present. 

{Exit Percival Chaney.) 

Wilfred. Good-bye. Don't you forget to move to 
the ground floor and keep out of the draughts. 

{Exit leaving door open,) 

Lady Ashmole. This afternoon at three, dear. 
Oh, I'm sure we shall all be happy. At three, dearest, 
at three. 

{Exit Lady Ashmole, leaves door open.) 

Acacia. Auntie ! 

(Acacia stands watching them disappear — the lift gates 
are heard to clang — at this Fred's door is seen to open 
— and Fred comes quickly across,) 

Fred. Who were all those people ? 
Acacia, {laughing^) My uncle, my cousins an<^ 
my aunt. 

(Fred showing great pleasure,) 

They've seen it — they believe I'm worth ;^30o,ooo 
and I'm to spend the next two weeks buying the most 
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expensive things in the most expensive shops in Lon- 
don — and they think their poor little two hundred a 
year must seem quite funny to me now — so they've 
stopped it. (bursting into tears,) 

CURTAIN. 



ACT II. 



Fanlight open, ^ 

Friday. The result of the news of the luck. 
At rise stage discovered empty— pause — Then bell is 
heard. Acacia's bell— four times, 

{Entef Acacia) 

i^She goes quickly to the door and discovers a cardboard 
box on the landi?ig. She brings it into room, opens it, and 
takes from it half a dozen pairs of shoes. As last pair of 
shoes on, Bell again. She places shoes on settee, goes to 
door and brings in another cardboard box, opens it and 
finds a beautiful lace mantilla which she admires. As 
mantilla taken out and held up. Bell again. She places 
mantilla by shoes ; goes to door and brings another card- 
board box, finds an exquisite fan. As fan out and held 
up. Bell again. She places fan on table, goes to door and 
drags in a very large cardboard box, opens it and re- 
veals a ravishing opera cloak. Tries it on, puts on 
shoes and mantilla and is admiring herself in glcLSs 
when at this moment Fred's head is seen over the 
fanlight. He watches her. Acacia posing before 
mirror with expression of delight.) 

Fred. Oh ! I say I My goodness ! Oh I 
• Acacia (starting). Oh ! (seeing Fred) Oh — 
how you frightened me. 

Fred. I was a bit frightened myself. You look so 
magnificent. 

Acacia, (l.) I thought you were out. 
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Fred. So I was. But it's your birthday. Didn't 
you expect me back ? 

Acacia. Dear, of course I expected you back. {Jets 
him in,) 

{Kiss. Enter Fred) 

Fred {kiss). Well, old girl — I couldn't get a 
bob. 

Acacia. Didn't you see Mr. Greech ? {taking off 
cloak,) 

Fred. Yes, but he couldn't do it. 

Acacia. But I thought Mr. Greech made such a lot 
of money. 

Fred. Yes, but he knows such a lot of artists. 

Acacia. Then we shall really — have to leave 
here ? 

Fred. Yes, before noon to-morrow. I suppose 
there's no chance of your aunt and uncle sending your 
allowance after all, is there ? 

Acacia, {cross l. Puts cloak on settee) Not the 
slightest — I hinted again last night — but it only brought 
uncle down on me again wishing to see the lawyer about 
advancing me money— and I couldn't quiet him until 
I told him that there were secret clauses in the will 
which absolutely forbade his seeing them — and by prom- 
ising to speak to the lawyers to-day. {putting on her 
shoe,) 

Fred. Secret clauses ? In a will ? Why, the 
thing's impossible I 

Acacia. Is it ? {packing shoes,) 

Fred. Of course it is. A will is proved and then 
they shove it into Somerset House, and anybody can 
see it for a bob. 

Acacia. Can they ? 

Frkd. Yes, that's what the place is for. 

Acacia. Thank goodness uncle didn't know that. 
The excuse quite satisfied him, 

Fred. Oh well, if he's satisfied I'm sure I am. 
Where in the world did all these boxes come from ? 
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Acacia. They're some of the things Auntie ordered 
for me yesterday, 

Fred. Some of them. {laughs,) 

Acacia. Oh, Fred, don't laugh, {gets «/, goes to 
settee c.) It's awful — they've been coming in ever since 
you left. 

Fred. (l. c.) Well, it's a good job something's 
coming in to-day — there'll be plenty going out to-mor- 
row. 

Acacia {cross up r. with shoe box). But, Fred, we 
can't take these, {down to table^ puts box on window 
seat,) 

Fred. Oh yes, they can. The furniture '11 be far 
more than the bailiffs will need. 

Acacia. But Auntie ordered them thinking I'm 
worth ;£'3oo,ooo. 

Fred. So you are. You haven't got.it but that's 
not your fault. However, these things have brought a 
bit on account — at least, they will. 

Acacia. But the bills, dear — the bills will be some- 
thing terrible, {comes down c.) 

Fred. Very likely, but we shan't be here when they 
come. 

Acacia. But Auntie will find out. 

Fred. Of course she will — she'll find out she's got 
to pay them ! Dear Aunt Mary ! And we shall be far, 
far away I {Cross over l.) 

Acacia. Where ? 

Fred. Keppel Street. 

Acacia. Keppel Strret ? 

Fred. Bloomsbury. 

Acacia. But how can we go without any furniture ? 

Fred. Oh, they provide furniture in Keppel Street. 
{cross c.) 

Acacia. Yes, but it will cost such a lot of money. 

Fred. Darling, we take the landlady's rooms, not 
her worries. Oh, Cerulia was beautiful. 

Acacia. Oh, Fred, do be serious, what shall we 
do? 
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Fred. Do I I suppose I must go back to black 
and white work at a shilling a square mile — and 1 
thought I was getting in the thin end of th^ wedge 
It's just my luck — if any other painter had thought of 
an advertisement like that article, he'd have made his 
fortune in twenty-four hours, but just because it is I — 
poor unfortunate I — why, it shoves us out of a flat in 
Victoria Street and bangs us to a Bloom sbury lodging 
hous^. 

Acacia. But, Fred, can't you do theatrical posters 
— you know you did think of trying them. 

Fred. Yes, I know I did — I thought — But I never 
get further than that — I'm still thinking. Oh, it's 
cruel I Just as I'd got in the thin edge of the paint- 
brush I (stfs L.) 

Acacia. And all through my relations stopping my 
allowance. I'll never forgive them. And as for Hor- 
ace and Wilfred — I'd do anything to pay them out. 

Fred. For what ? 

Acacia, (c.) For last night. Why, it was only 
Horace's continual interruptions that prevented Wil- 
fred proposing to me — the little — 

Fred. I wish I'd been there. 

Acacia. I don't, but I wish Horace hadn't inter- 
rupted. If Wilfred had proposed — 

Fred. Eh I 

Acacia. Oh, I mean it — I'd have made him prove 
he loved me for myself alone by buying me your 
Academy picture — and then when you'd got the money 
I should have told him that I'd changed my mind— be- 
cause with my knowledge of his stingy character — I 
couldn't help thinking that he was after my fortune — 
returned him the portrait — which would have given nie 
the double satisfaction of serving him right and serving 
you better by selling your first big picture, {cross to 
settee^ sits.) 

Fred. You wicked little girl. 

Acacia. Not half so wicked as he and Horace — 
who are both pretending love for me because they 
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think I'm worth ;f 300,000 — not a quarter so wicked as 
uncle and aunt who wouldn't have me near my cousins 
before — and whp are now inciting them to propose to 
me. {goes r. a little,) 

Fred (rise). But I say, when Horace interrupted 
— why didn't you lead him on ? Why didn't you make 
him prove that he loved you for yourself alone ? He 
might have had a go at the portrait too. 

Acacia. I did think of that — but then Wilfred 
interrupted. 

Fred. I say — what a pity we took so much trouble 
to invent your lawyer's visit in order to keep them 
away to-day. 

Acacia. Why ? 

Fred. Because we could have got them both on to 
the picture. I wish I knew 'em, and could have a few 
minutes alone with 'em — I'd tell 'em a talfethat'd make 
'em fight to see which should get it for you first. But 
there, there's no chance of that, (takes packet from 
pockety sits R. c.) It's our last day here ; but it's your 
birthday — and on fairies' birthdays, the demons of the 
underworld including relations and bailiffs are power- 
less, {she comes down Q.) There I {gives present^ 

Acacia. Darling — how thoughtful of you. {sits on 
his knee.) 

Fred. Do you like it ? {she simply kisses him) Do 
you know I racked my brain to think what to get, then 
I thought that was just the sensible present for a care- 
ful little housekeeper — and now the first thing you 
shall write with the pencil on the tablets is the menu 
for our birthday lunch. 

Acacia {rise). Oh, yes — but we must be very 
careful. 

Fred. Rather. Hors d'ceuvres — 

Acacia. Eh ? {reprovingly) Hors d'ceuvres ? 

Fred, (off-handedlv) Yes — ^that's all right. Hors 
d'ceuvres — bloater paste — got it ? 

Acacia. Yes. 

Fred. Right. Soup I 
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AcACTA. Oh, Fred — I forgot to tell you — just before 
you came in someone was ringing at your bell for such 
a long time — I looked out and just managed to see 
him put something in your letter box. Hadn't you 
better see what it is ? 

Fred {pulling out card), I have seen. 

Acacia {reading), "John Rockwood, Pittsburg, 
Pa., will call again." Do you think it means a commis- 
sion? 

Fred. It can't mean a bill — I don't owe anything 
in Pittsburg — because I've never been there. 

Acacia. Do you think it means a commission ? 

Fred. Of course if it isn't a bill, it might be a 
commission. It's just possible that the article might 
be doing its work. However, we're not going to think 
of any business to-day, so — {perusing menu,) hors 
d'ceuvres — hors d'ceuvres. Bloater paste-^soup — er — 
Julienne. 

Acacia. But we haven't any — 

Fred. Never mind, put it down. It looks better. 
{whispering,) Fish — fish — fish — bloater paste. En- 
tries — Pomme de terre k la — k la gravy of the steak. 
Roast — rotf — the steak itself. How's that, eh ? 
(looks at menu.) Splendid, and get the roti, I'll look 
after the rest of the menu, {cross l.) 

Acacia. Yes, dear. 

Fred. A nice thick juicy roti. 

Acacia. Er — about how much, dear? 

Fred. Oh, about a couple of pounds — couple of 
pounds. 

Acacia {frightened), Er — won't that be too 
much ? 

Fred. Not for a birthday ; besides, remember 
we're skipping the soup. 

{Exits r.) 

Acacia. E^ -dear — 

(Fred comes back,) 
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Fred. Er — yes ? 

Acacia. Er — can you let me have the money, dear? 

Fred, {staggered.) Haven't you got any ? 

Acacia. No, the cab last night took my last shil- 
ling, and I had to have a cab because Aunt Mary 
insisted on it. 

Fred. I had no idea — hum 1 {feeling in his pocket) 
How much is it a pound ? 

Acacia. One and four, dear. 

Fred. One and four a pound, {with money im hand.) 
Twopence halfpenny. 

Acacia. Fred, is that all you have ? 

Fred. Yes, except what's locked up here, {points 
to his head,) 

Acacia. Oh I 

Fred, {brightly,) Never mind. We'll cut the 
roti. {taking tablets attd crossing out word,) Good 
bye, roti. 

{Crosses L. singing " Good-bye, Roti, good-bye, good- 
bye,''^ Acacia stands sadly leaning on back of the chair 
L. of table,) 

Even a birthday's no excuse for gluttony. And 
nothing takes the magic off the artist's brush more 
than gluttony. Every art student knows that. 

Acacia, But I've never been an art student. 

Fred. Forgive me, darling, what a thoughtless ass 
I am. {kisses her.) 

{Stands in deep thought, presently eyes wander to chate- 
laine on table, pause. Suddenly) 

Darling ! 

Acacia. Yes, dear ? {Bus, sits,) 

Fred. This menu's going to stand, {wrUin^ roti 
included, that is with your help. Sit down. 

{She sits r. of table. He sits l.) 

Acacia. I'll do anything — but how can we get it if 
we haven't any money ? 
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Fred. It's a trick. 

Acacia. A trick. 

Fred. Yes, you remember when we went to the 
Crystal Palace ? 

Acacia. Yes. 

Fred. Do you remember we saw the great con- 
jurer Bertram ? 

Acacia. Of course I do. 

Fred. You remember he borrowed a gold watch 
and chain from someone in the audience, placed it 
under a hat, and presto ! when he raised the hat there 
were two white rabbits. 

Acacia. Yes. 

Fred. Well, my trick's something like that. 

Acacia. But, dear, he didn't really do it. 

Fred. No, that's where I improve on Bertram. I 
really do it. Only I produce steak instead of rabbits. 

Acacia. But we haven't a gold watch and chain. 

Fred. We don't need one, dear, silver does for 
steaks, {gets up and round behind chair L. of fable,) 
Fm Bertram, you're the audience. Now will any lady 
or gentleman oblige me with a silver — a silver — well, 
dear, you're not helping me — a — er — silver — silver — a 
silver — 

Acacia. What am I to do ? 

Fred. You're the audience and I'm Bertram. 
^Acacia. Will this do, Mr. Bertram? {holding up 
chatelaifie,) 

. Fred. Do ? Why, it has the makings of an excel- 
lent steak. Er — now then, of course, I can't do it 
quite so well as Bertram. He always changed the rab- 
bits back again. Now I can't do that — at least not for 
a month — and I can't do it under your nose. Bertram 
does, I know, but I have to go out of the room, but the 
result is the same, eh ? You see, I go, you count six or 
seven thousand, and presto f I 'm back with the steak. 

Acacia {rises). Oh, Fred, now I know what has 
become of your watch and all those things from your 
studio, you've been doing tricks with them. 
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[Ready Acacia's beiL'] 

Fred. Well, even Bertram had to practise. And 
after all, what's the use of a thing specially made for 
a housekeeper when for some time she won't have any 
house to keep ? And, besides, in view of our move to 
Keppel Street everything '11 be much safer with old 
. Feltmont than with us. 

Acacia. Feltmont I {goes up to bookcase.) 

Fred. Oh, you needn't think you're the only one 
who's got an Uncle. Now, one — two — three — four — 
and presto I Oh, suppose any of your relations should 
turn up while I'm out after all — how am I to know ? 

Acacia {comes \., of table). But they won't. I told 
them distinctly that my lawyer would be with me the 
whole day. 

Fred. Yes, but your Uncle's very keen to meet your 
lawyer, he might just seize the opportunity — better be 
on the safe side. Ah, if anybody should come, open 
that fanlight, see — fanlight open, danger — fanlight shut 
all right, so you just count as I told you — and presto 1 
I'm back with the steak. 

{Exit Fred.) 

(Acacia folds opera cloak, etc., counting i, 2, 3, 4, etc.^ 
puts box in window. Bell of Acacia's flat is heard. 
She goes quickly to the door and opens it.) 

Acacia. Well, you have been quick — 

{Enter Wilfred Ashmole.) 

Wilfred ! 

Wilfred {pause). You didn't expect me, did you ? 

{Shuts door.) 

Acacia {dolefully). No — {then suddenly remem- 
bering) I didn't expect anybody nice. You know I 
said last night that I should be busy to-day with my 
lawyer. 
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Wilfred. Yes, that's why I came — I thought he 
mightn't be here yet and I wanted to see you alone. 

Acacia (r. c, sweetly). Particularly. 

Wilfred, (c.) Yes. 

Acacia. Well, he hasn't arrived yet — though I'm 
expecting him every minute — and if he comes 1 think I 
might ask him to call a little later — {crosses to settee, 
sits) that is, if you really wish to see me — very — par- 
ticularly. 

Wilfred. I've brought you something for your 
birthday, (giving her box, back of couch,) 

Acacia (taking it). Oh, Wilfred, how thoughtful of 
you. (opening box,) Oh, Wilfred — how nice — a silver 
thimble I 

Wilfred (sits l. of Acacia). Yes, the man said 
brass was bad for the fingers. 

Acacia ( With it on finger,) Isn't it sweet. 

Wilfred. So it ought to be. Those jewellers must 
find it a paying game — you know ; that don't weigh one 
and nine. 

Acacia Doesn't it ? I should have thought it 
weighed ever so much more than that. 

Wilfred. That's just what I wanted to talk to you 
about. You need someone to look after your money 
for you — and nobody could do it better than I. 

Acacia Oh, I'm sure they couldn't. 

Wilfred. That's all right — I will if you like. 

Acacia. I'm sure it's awfully good of you to offer 
— but it isn't usual for a — cousin to — 

Wilfred. That's all right — I don't mean as a 
cousin — I want to marry you. 

Acacia. Oh, Wilfred, I really don't know what to 
say. You see — 

Wilfred. You'd have things pretty much your 
own way — the only stipulation I make is, matting in- 
stead of carpet. It isn't much for a husband to ask, 
but it's better to let you know beforehand. 

Acacia. I'm sure it's very thoughtful of you — ^but 
there are other things a girl wishes to know before- 
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fore hand, (insinuating her hand towards him on his 
arm.) 

Wilfred. I was coming to that, (taking her hand) 
I shouldn't wear it any more than necessary, (takes 
thimble and places it in box^ puts box on settee) Acacia 
— I love you. (takes her hand again,) 

Acacia. Oh, you men, how easily you say that. 

Wilfred. / don't. 

Acacia. But — how — how can a girl believe you 
without proof ? 

Wilfred, (letting her hand go — afterthought) I'll 
give you any proof you like — I'll give up the matting. 

Acacia. That is not quite my idea of being loved 
for myself alone, Wilfrid. 

Wilfred. No ? 

Acacia. No. (rises, goes c.) And that's the proof 
I yearn for, Wilfred — that's the proof I yearn for. 

Wilfred. Well, if you tell me your idea I'll do it. 

Acacia. My idea of being loved for myself alone is 
a man who would humor my slightest whim. 

Wilfred. You can have as many whims as you 
like. 

Acacia. I have only one — but I want it humored, 
Wilfred — I want it humored. 

Wilfred. What is it ? 

Acacia. To possess the portrait that brought me 
all my money. _ 

Wilfred. Why don't you buy it then ? 

Acacia. Because then I should have no whim for 
you to humor, Wilfred — (cross to back of settee) and 
then you couldn't prove that you love me for myself 
alone, (a long pause) What, Wilfred dear ? 

Wilfred. I didn't say anything — I was thinking 
— I shan't be long, (rise, goes l. a little. A pausT) 
Look here, (up to Acacia) if I buy this portrait for 
you — you really mean that you'll marry me ? 

Acacia. Oh, Wilfred — much as I want to tell you 
what I really mean — if I tell you, how can you provq 
that you're giving it to me for myself alone.. 
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Wilfred. But I should like to know for certain, 
you know ; itil mean a lot of money. 

Acacia. Money ! (goes r. c.) How can you think 
of money when youVe made me so happy ? 

Wilfred, (following her) Is that as far as you 
can go ? 

Acacia. Wilfred, it's the only whim I have. 

Wilfred. Well, I'll risk it — when do you want it? 

Acacia. Oh, Wilfred, how little you know us 
women to ask. Every minute that divides us from the 
proof which tells us that we are loved for ourselves 
alone — is a year. And yet I must wait half an hour — 
just think of that — I must, because Mr. Ware is out — 
I saw him go — ^but he'll be back by then — at least, I 
should think so, he's never out very long. Oh, don't 
be late, 

{^Ready Acacia^s belL'\ 

Wilfred, {picking t4p thimble) Very well — but 
you know I should have preferred — never mind, I'll do 
it, and I'll let you know when I've seen him. {goes to 
door y pauses, looks at cane, shows a struggle , comes back) 
You may keep the thimble as well. 

(Is going quickly as Acacia's bell rings,) 

Acacia. Oh, thank you, Wilfred. 

{Bell rings.] 

Wait a moment, {rushes past him to door waving him 
back.) 

{Enter Lady Ashmole. Shuts door,) 

Lady Ashmole. My dear Acacia 1 

Wilfred. Mamma 1 

Lady Ashmole. If you're very busy, dear — I won't 
come in, but I couldn't forego the pleasure of bringing 
my little tribute myself and wishing you many happy 
returns, {gives box and kisses her) A mere trifle, dear 
—but it comes from the heart, and I know you will 
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take it in the spirit it's given — and we can't all be 
heiresses, you know. 

(Acacia's beU.) 

Acacia. Excuse me. {opens door,) 

{Enter Horace and Chaney. Lady Ash mole crosses 
R. of table, Wilfred /0//0WS her.) 

Chaney. Ah, here we are, come to wish you all 
happiness, (gives her present.) 

Horace (giving flowers). These for the day. This 
(^ving a box) for its memory, (sighs.) 

Acacia. Really this is all so unexpected — 

Chaney. Of course it is — you've never been able 
to afford presents before. I see your aunt hasn't for- 
gotten you — no, certainly not — certainly not — quite a 
birthday party — and — 

Wilfred (crossing to Chaney). Yes, but Acacia 
won't listen to any speeches — she's expecting her 
lawyer. 

Acacia (quickly). Really I should be awfully glad 
to ask you to stay — at least until he arrives — but I'm 
hardly presentable to — er — stran^^ers. 

Lady Ashmole. My dear child, how thoughtless of 
us — you wish to dress. 

Acacia. Yes — and I'm afraid I've only just time — 

Lady Ashmole. Don't worry, dear — I'll stay and 
help you. 

Acacia. Oh, but — 

Lady Ashmole. No trouble at all. (to Wilfred) 
You need not wait for me, Wilfred dear. 

Wilfred. I wasn't going to, mamma. I've got 
business to attend to. 

\Ready Acacia's bell?^ 

Lady Ashmole. Oh ! Good morning, Horace. 
Good morning, Percival, you will quite understand, I'm 
sure. 

Chaney. Quite, Mary. Horace and I will be only 
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too happy to wait and see you home, {sits with broad 
deam.) 

(Acacia seeing there is no hope for it, is going when she 
suddenly thinks of the fanlight and Fred's instruc- 
tion,) 

Acacia. I think I heard someone at the door— ^if 
you don't mind — I'll — {goes quickly to door, and under 
cover of opening it, manages to open fanlight, shuts door 
and comes into room) I must have been mistaken. 
You will excuse me, won't you ? 

{Exeunt Lady Ashmole with presents and Acacia.) 
(Horace and Chaney sit l.) 

Wilfred {crosses l. c). Good morning, {feels 
draught and repeats business of Kot I., as he goes to door) 
You won't mind if I close this fanlight, will you ? Here 
is a valuable life, {goes up to door,) 

Chaney. Close it, by all means. This sudden 
thoughtfulness regarding your cousin's health — is very 
remarkable. I congratulate you — also myself. Good 
morning. 

Wilfred {at the door — and with tremendous mean- 
ing), A very valuable life. 

{Exit Wilfred.) 

Chaney. Well, we stand a really good chance of 
collaring this lawyer after all. 

Horace. If Acacia isn't too quick dressing. 

Chaney. And if we see him — and can't show him 
a sufficient inducement for him to persuade Acacia to 
marry you — why, we're a couple of fools. 

(Acacia's bell is heard.) 

{after bus,) This must be Mr. Lawyer, {rises, goes 
up c.) 

Horace {rise). Father — play him gently. Re- 
member, I have loved her all my life — play that. 
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(Chaney places his finger to the side of his nose and 
goes to the door and opens it Re-enter Fred.) 

Fred {quickly as he enters holding up steak). How 
many have you counted ? (he sees Chaney, holds the 
steak behind him) I beg your pardon — I — {puts steak 
into pocket) I — {looks at fanlight) Vm afraid — ^{looks 
round for Acacia) I — 

Chaney. Good morning. You doubtless expected 
to find Miss Dean alone ? 

Fred. Well, the fact is — yes — I did, but — 

Chaney. I beg you won't allow our presence to 
cause you the slightest embarrassment. My niece has 
informed me of those clauses in the will referring 
to secrecy and you may rely on our absolute discre- 
tion. 

Fred. And you on mine. 

Chaney. My name is Chaney — 

Fred. Mine isn't. 

Chaney. My son Horace — ^^in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, a profession somewhat akin I take it to your own. 
My niece has told us that she is expecting her lawyer 
— if my inference is correct — 

Fred. Correct ? Obviously. Quite correct. 

Chaney. My dear sir, that is quite sufficient. The 
law's a ticklish thing. 1 have no wish to trespass — 
but as the head of the family I naturally desire a 
meeting. 

Fred {ivho has made up his mind to play them if 
they give him half a chance^. Not more than myself. 

Chaney. My dear sir — I am extremely gratified — 
and as you have already doae so much for my niece — 
{sits,) 

Fred {comes down c). I've done my best to make. 
her happy. I am sure there are many others who* 
would have gladly have done as much. 

Chaney. You lead me to hope that your interest in 
my niece will not stop at the settlement of this extraor- 
dinary legacy. 
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Fred. It will not. Your niece may count on me 
always. 

Chaney. Ah, money — is far from being the most 
important item to a girl like my niece. 

Fred, (c.) Oh, that's what you think ? Perhaps 
you are are right, though I believe she is very conscious 
of the value of money especially at the present time, 
still, as you say, money is not everything. 

Chaney. In that case I have no hesitation in plac- 
ing before you a matter closely concerning my niece. 

Fred. Do so I beg. I regard anything that closely 
concerns Miss Dean as closely concerning myself also. 
I hope we shall not be interrupted. 

Chaney. My niece has but this moment left us — to 
dress. 

Fred {puts hat down — sits). That's all right, we 
shall not be interrupted, {suddenly) that is, if I may 
judge by the time my wife seems to require on similar 
occasions. 

Chaney. Eh ? 

Fred. I mean any wife. 

Chaney. (delighted) You are married. I am de- 
lighted to hear it. 

Fred. Ah, that's because you don't know my wife — 
but, pardon me, I should not have mentioned my 
wife.* 

Chaney. Not at all^-you bring me rather to the 
very threshold of my subject — marriage. 

Fred. The marriage of Miss Dean ? Oh, yes. 

Chaney. Ah, then such a step on the part of my 
niece would meet with your approval ? 

Fred. My dear sir, I can assure you that there is 
no one to whom Miss Dean's marriage will prove more 
acceptable than to myself. 

Chaney. Then you will be doubtless happy to aid 
me in that matter. 

Fred. Indeed, any little thing I can do to make 
her marriage thoroughly happy and comfortable — I 
will — you may confidently trust me for that. 
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Chaney. You can do much. Help me to find a 
husband worthy of her. 

Fred. Ah, that's a very difficult job. 

Chaney. Not so difficult as you might think. 

Fred. A very difficult job. Men worthy of your 
niece don't grow in bunches. 

Chaney. No, but luckily we do not require a bunch. 

Fred. That is true, quite true — one is enough — 
ample. 

Chaney. And that one I venture to say I have my 
eye on. {Bus, indicates Horace.) My son, 

Fred. Really ! Your son I 

Chaney. My son who has loved her all her life — 
and when I place before you his inestimable quali- 
ties — 

Fred. Do not name them — ^you will embarrass your 
son. 

Horace. My dear sir, a diplomatist is never em- 
barrassed — even at the truth. 

Chaney. Bravo, Horace I 

Fred. Still it is unnecessary. I have already heard 
the whole catalogue of his inestimable qualities from 
Miss Dean herself. 

Chaney. In that case I venture to hope for your 
aid in furthering the marriage. 

Fred. Vm afraid I could hardly undertake fo do 
that, considering my position. 

Chaney. And we should not expect you to do 
much. 

Fred. It would be hardly possible for me to do as 
you suggest. 

Chaney. She relies upon you. She is ready to 
follow your advice — 

Fred. On second thoughts, I believe I maybe able 
to help you. 

Chaney. Really ! 

Horace. My dear sir — 

Fred. Do not thank me — it's luck — pure luck — 
oddly enough the very thing that brought good fortune 
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to Miss Dean may bring good fortune to you. I refer 
to the portrait. 

Chaney. But how can that portrait aid us I 

Fred. Miss Dean is very anxious to possess that 
portrait. Now, if you were to give it to her. 

Horace. But to give my cousin a portrait which 
she could easily purchase for herself, seems rather like 
carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Chaney. Exactly. 

Fred. I see you don't know the facts of the case. 
I thought you didn't. I said to myself only a moment 
ago they don*t know the facts of the case. The fact 
is. Ware — he's the artist you know — he has not been 
behaving at all nicely. He refuses to sell the picture 
to Miss Dean at any price. 

Chaney, Why, what's the matter with the fellow. ? 

Fred. Jealousy — miserable jealousy. He's jeal- 
ous because my late client left the whole of his colos- 
sal fortune to Miss Dean and absolutely ignored Ware 
himself— very petty, very petty, isn't it ? Oh, he's a 
contemptible fellow — but there it is — there is the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. Miss Dean is dying for Ware's 
picture and the more she dies, the less likely she is to 
get it. 

Chaney. Horace, we must have that picture. 

Horace (rises). I will see Ware immediately. 

Fred {paralyzed and then quickly — rises). No — no 
— you couldn't see Ware — at least you could, of course 
you could — but I shouldn't if I were you. If you see 
Ware, Ware will see you — and if he sees you he'll never 
let you have that portrait. 

Chaney. Why not ? 

Fred. Why not — why not — why not? — because 
you are Miss Dean's relations, and to sell the picture 
to Miss Dean's relations would be just as bad as to 
sell it to Miss Dean herself. 

Chaney. But how's the fellow to know we are her 
relations. 

Fhed. He'd find out. He'd make it his business 
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to find out — very likely he knows you by sight — his 
studio is just opposite and he's probably seen you. 
Oh, you can't humbug Ware — it's simply impossible. 

Horace. Well, I will write to him. 

Fred. No, that wouldn't do either — that wouldn't 
do at all. Miss Dean tells me he is going away to- 
morrow — at twelve noon. You couldn't possibly con- 
clude the business by letter, not before midday to- 
morrow. 

Chaney. Surely the fellow'd wait for his money, 
wouldn't he ? 

Fred. He might, considering he's been waiting for 
it all his life, but I should think it's very doubtful. 
You see, he must go to-morrow, he's simply got to 
go. In fact, he's received a command to go — from 
Court. 

Chaney. From Court ? 

Fred {nods). Yes — and after he's painted the 
King he — well, he might decide not to sell anything to 
anybody — that's what's troubling Miss Dean. So, if 
this little scheme of securing the picture is to come off 
at all, it must come off at once. Our only difficulty is 
how ? 

Chaney. How ! 

Fred. Still, we're not going to be done. 

Chaney and Horace (together). We're not 
going to be done ! 

Fred {aside). At least, Pm not going to be done. . 
{crosses down r., then back to c.) It would hardly be 
proper for me, in my position as her legal adviser, to 
take such an active part in furthering your marriage 
with Miss Dean as to get the portrait from Ware for 
you. 

Horace. And yet, on your own showing, it would 
add considerably to my cousin's happiness to possess 
the portrait. 

Chaney. Her happiness, think of that. 

Fred. In the interests of Miss Dean — yes — ^yes. 
Very well, I'll see what I can do. {ppcns door and 
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suddenly stops and returns to roomy Confound it 1 
Another difl5culty. 

Chaney. Not insurmountable, I hope. 

Fred. I'm afraid so. It's those secret clauses again, 
you've no idea how secret they are. Providing I get 
home with — er what's his name — Ware, (indicating 
studio) how the deuce can I write him a cheque — and 
remain unknown ? 

Horace, {with a superior smile). My dear sir, no 
difficulty whatever. / have merely to sign a blank 
cheque, 2iudr-{waves hand and produces cheque book 
Cfoss to table ^ 

Fred. A blank cheque ! Sit down, {pushes chair 
under Horace) But really — I couldn't dream of ac- 
cepting such a responsibility, {sits down,) 

Horace. My dear sir, this is a matter in which 
money plays an exceeding minor part. {^writing 
cheque^ 

Chaney. Quite — quite. 

Fred. But on the strength of this command from 
Windsor — I was thinking he might stick it on. 

Chaney. Let him. Where the grand passions are 
concerned give him his own price. 

{Re-enter Acacia and Lady Ashmole.) 

Damn itl 

Fred, {seeing them and realizing an explanation to 
Acacia is necessary) . Ah, Miss Dean. 

(Horace holds cheque book behind his back. Re-enter 
Wilfred l. c.) 

I'm afraid I'm a little early for my appointment, 
but don't be alarmed — for though your uncle guessed 
that I was your lawyer the moment I entered, we haven't 
touched on the secret clauses. Furthermore, you will 
be delighted to hear that — through the thoughtfulness 
of Mr. Horace {winks at them) Chaney — the portrait 
you have so longed for is to be yours. In fact, I'm 
just going to Ware's studio to secure it for you. 
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\ViLFRED {straight at Fred). You needn^t trouble 
yourself. In the first place Miss Dean has asked me 
to get her the picture — in the second Ware isn't in his 
studio — but I am going to see him when he returns, 
{gets chair from R. of dresser) if I wait to see him for a 
week. 

CURTAIN. 

Picture — Wilfred goes up to Fred's door^ sits in chair^ 
waiting. 



ACT III. 



(Acacia discovered writing at table, Fred discovered at 
fanlight,^ 

Fred (coming doivn from the lookout place). What 
does it mean? Little Wilfred is not there. He was 
on guard all yesterday, waiting and watching — watch- 
ing and waiting. To-day apparently he's chucked it. 
Has he given up in despair, or — or can he have seen 
Greech. 

Acacia. Mr. Greech has not been to your studio. 
If he had surely we must have known. 

Fred. I should have thought so. He must have 
received my letter. I tell you he must. 

Acacia. I hope he has. But where can he have 
gone ? 

Fred. Heaven knows. At least I suppose it does. 
Though I tell you it's a tremendous undertaking to 
know the whereabouts of a modern journalist. I went 
everywhere yesterday — to his rooms — to his paper — to 
his club. Not a bit of good. 

Acacia. Perhaps Mr. Greech didn't like the idea of 
pretending to be you^ Fred. Perhaps that is why he 
hasn't answered. 

Fred. Greech not like the idea of pretending to be 
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me, Greech I Why he'd simply revel in it If Greech 
had once got little Wilfred into my studio, or anywhere 
else for the matter of that, little Wilfred would have 
become the owner of your portrait and would have had 
his cheque extracted as painlessly as if little Wilfred 
had t^en gas. 

Acacia. Are you sure you made your note clear to 
Mr. Greech? 

Fred. Clear I Clear I {goes up c.) 

Acacia. Well, dear, you know you get so excited. 

Fred. My dear girl, {comes back to top of table), I 
explained the whole thing. I told him how the two 
cousins were fighting for your portrait. How you had 
put Wilfred on to it ! How I, not knowing that, had 
pretended to be your lawyer and had tackled Horace. 
How I, as your lawyer was just going to my studio to 
buy the picture from- Horace /r^w myself 2,% the artist 1 
How I was stopped by Wilfred who said that you had 
asked him to buy it- How that spoilt our chance with 
Horace ! And then I asked Greech to impersonate me 
and sell it to Wilfred, or we should lose him too. 
Because / couldn't appear as Ware when Wilfred 
already knew me as your lawyer. Clear? Clear? 
{crosses c. then back to table.) 

Acacia But does Mr. Greech know how urgent it 
is, does he know about the — er — bailiffs. 

Fred. Yes, I put that in a postscript. I told him 
to squeeze little Wilfred for all he was worth, and I 
{promised him ten per cent commission. 

Acacia. Oh dear — if only I hadn't asked Wilfred 
to buy the portrait for me. But I'm sure something 
will come of the article yet. . . . You know the Amer- 
ican called yesterday. 

Fred. . Oh yes, I know — but I was out, just my 
luck. 

Acacia. But dear, it shows the article's doing good, 
for if it brought one inquiry so soon, I'm sure it will 
bring others. 

Fred. So am I, so am I — after the bailiffs have 
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been — and gone. Oh, the articled do good when it's 
too late. Oh, it's a beautiful world. 

Acacia {rises). Darling I 

Fred. A beautiful world. 

Acacia (r. c). Darling! 

Fred. Everything's against us. « 

Acacia {almost inaudibly). Old da — . 

Fred. Everything except you. And you're the best 
little girl in the whole world. 

{Ready Acacia's bell'\ 

{AcplCIx" crosses to dresser,) 

Well, I'll go across, change this smoking jacket, and 
then pack. I'm told that they can't seize one's wear- 
ing apparel at least not all of it, so I shall have a few 
things. But you, mind you pack everything. Auntie's 
furniture will fetch far more than the twenty-five pounds 
you owe. Dear Aunt Mary I 

Acacia. 'I packed nearly everything last night. 

(Acacia's bell,) 

Hide, hide, get away, Fred, {going to door and takes 
flower and note from Messenger.) Wait a minute, Fred. 
Horace — Horace is downstairs — he's sent me these 
flowers and a note begging me to see him. Look. 
{gives him note.) 

Fred. So he's playing the ardent lover too. Let 
him come up, and I'll pull his nose. 

Acacia (c). No, I've thought of something better 
than that. 

Fred. Kicking him ? 

Acacia. No, selling him the portrait after all. 

Fred. But he knows you've promised Wilfred. 

Acacia. Yes, but couldn't I have regretted that 
when I learned yesterday that he wished to get it for me. 

Fred. By Jove 1 Tell the boy to send him up. 

Acacia {to Messenger) . Send the gentleman up. 

Fred. By Jove, we've got to be pretty smart if we've 
to do it. I'll just run across and change my coat at 
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once. It won't do for your lawyer to be wearing a 
smoking jacket, (feeling for his latchkey,) My key 1 
My key I X^reech has got my key. I sent it to him. I 
can't get into my flat, and I can't get into my coat. 
What on earth am I to do ? 

Acacia. How did you get in last night ? 

Fred. With a duplicate which I left in my waistcoet 
pocket, (begins to rave,) 

Acacia. Don't give in, Fred, don't ^ive in. I know, 
of course it's the worst accident could possibly have 
happened. Accident — accident — as you came up the 
stairs just now the charwoman upset a pail of water 
from a landing above and I am drying your coat by the 
kitchen fire. Give me your coat. {Takes coat,) 

(Fred absolutely paralyzed at her resources^ 

Oh, the receipt, he'll want a receipt, {gets inky etc.) 

{BelL) 

Fred. What am I to write ? 

AccAiA. Received of Mr. Horace Chaney the sum 
of— 

(Fred writes hurriedly. Bell heard as she goes to look 
out) 

He's coming. 

{BelL) 

You go — I'm drying your clothes, but I'll come in 
at the proper moment. 

(Bell,) 

{Exit Acacia, with coat and bouquet^ 

(Fred goes to door and opens it. Enter Horace.) 

Horace. My dear sir — 

Fred, (before Horace can develop his astonishment^ 
Accident — as I came up the stairs, infernal fool of a 
charwoman knocked the whole pail of water over me 
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from the landing — and Miss Dean's kindly drying my 
things by the kitchen fire. 

Horace. What an unfortunate occurrence. 

Fred. For me, but not for you. (takes Horace's 
hat and stick) at least I think not. Had it not occur- 
red I should not have seen you, and therefore, have 
been able to tell you the good news. 

Horace. What good news ? 

Fred, {behind Horace). Sh I she may be in upon 
us at any moment so I must be brief. Miss Dean re- 
grets having given Wilfred permission to secure the 
portrait for her, and wants it from you. . . But of 
course she can't say so. 

Horace. My dear sir. {getting cheque book.) Yes- 
terday you were good enough to offer — may 1 hope — 

Fred. Certainly ; do you think I could calmly sit 
by and see her married to a man like Wilfred when 
you — give me that cheque ? 

(Horace gives it,) 

Horace. Whatever you do — I beg you not to per- 
mit the amount to stand in the way. 

Fred. I won't — I promise you that I'll fill it in for 
whatever Ware says. 

{Re-enter Acacia.) 

Acacia. They're not dry yet, Mr. — Oh, Horace, 
this is good of you — 

Horace. Not at all. 

Fred. Miss Dean, I trust I shall not incur your dis- 
pleasure when I tell you that I have informed Mr. 
Chaney of your regret at having given Mr. Wilfred per- 
mission to present you with Mr. Ware's portrait of 
yourself. 

Acacia {acting) . Oh — oh — really. 

Fred. I know — I know, you are quite justified in 
thinking that I have exceeded my professional duty. 
But if I have erred, Miss Dean, believe me it was for 
your sake, knowing as I do all the real facts of the case 
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— knowing you regard Wilfred with feelings of actual 
aversion — knowing also that your heart was wholly 
given to another, knowing above all that under the cir- 
cumstances there was not a single moment to be lost, 
could I hesitate ? I could not and I did not — I be- 
trayed your confidence. 

{Bus, Acacia.) 

To use a strictly legal phrase, I gave you away. 
And now with your forgiveness and kind permission I 
am off at once to find this Mr. Ware and to secure the 
picture on behalf of Mr. Horace Chaney. 

(Acacia pretends embarrassment) 

{Exit Fred.) 

(Acacia inclines her head in confusion,) 

Horace. Acacia — why — why — did you not give me 
the happiness of making so slight a service for you ? 

Acacia. I didn't know then what I know now — 
otherwise — 

Horace. Otherwise — {eagerly, ) 

Acacia. It would have been otherwise. 

Horace. You mean that. 

Acacia. Ye — e — es. 

\^Ready Acacia's belLI 

Horace. {playing the grand passion) Ah. . . . 
Acacia. . . 

Acacia, {turning the danger) Oh, I haven't thanked 
you for these beautiful flowers. 

Horace. Yes, you have, yes, you have — you 
thanked me the moment you entered the room — you 
are wearing them. 

Acacia: Oh yes — 

Horace. Acacia, in a moment this moment will 
end. 

(Acacia's bell.) 
(Acacia crosses up l.) 
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Acacia. Yes, it usually does. 

(Horace seizing her hand,) 

Horace. But before it does, I want to tell you — 

Acacia. To-morrow — 

Horace. To-morrow is eternity — say to-day — 

(Acacia's belL ) 

Acacia {trying to go). To-day. . . 

Horace {still holding her). The hour, Acacia — 

(Acacia's bell.) 

Acacia. Oh, any time after twelve. 

{He releases her — she goes to door and he shows enor* 
mously conceited satisfaction,) 

{Enter Fred.) 

Fred. I've got it — I've got it — he simply named 
a price and stuck to it. Anyway our object's gained. 
Here's the receipt — the picture {to Horace.) is yours. 
{^oes up,) 

Horace {magnificently). Miss — Dean's. 

\Look out for knock and letter with key,"] 

Acacia. Oh, Horace, this is really too good of you, 
to descend from guiding the destinies of nations to 
soothe a woman's ruffled vanity. 

Horace. Don't mention it. 

Fred. Not at all. {gives him hat and stick,) 

Horace. Good morning, {to Acacia) Any time 
after twelve. 

Acacia. You must give me half an hour. 

Horace. I can deny you nothing — even that. 

{Exit Horace.) 

Acacia {at door, calling after him). Can you find 
your way ? 

Horace. Yes, thank you. 
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(Acacia shuts door, Fred pulls out the cheque^ wav- 
ing it — sings and dances^ 

Fred. To the bank — to the bank — to the home of 
the gold. And the Bloomsbury lodgings we'll never 
behold. 

Acacia {takes cheque^, Fred ! All that I ;£'3oo I 

Fred. Ware did stick it on — didn't he? What 
a grasping fellow he is ! Wasn't it Japiter, in the days 
of old, came down to earth in a shower of gold. 

Acacia. No, dear, you're thinking of Mr. Answers. 

Fred. Acacia, my darling girl, do be serious. 
Jupiter ! Jupiter is thoroughly up to date and comes 
down in the form of a cheque. Never let it be said 
that Jupiter descended in Victoria Street and was not 
welcomed witH proper ceremonial. Salaam ! Salaam I 

\Knock at door. Letter with key and cheque falls in 
dox,] 

I wish people wouldn't knock when we're sacrificing 
to Jupiter. Jupiter doesn't like it. (picks up letter) 
Hullo, it's from Greech — he's sent back my key — that's 
a comfort, {reads) Good heavens ! He's sold the 
picture to Wilfred for two hundred. Was ever any- 
thing so unlucky? Two cheques — think of it — two 
cheques — and we can't use either of them. 

Acacia. But Fred, dear, can't you send one back ? 

Fred. Impossible ! They've both bought the same 
picture from' Frederick Ware on the same morning of 
the same day. Neither will believe that he did not 
purchase it before the other. Each will produce his 
own receipt — each receipt will be in a different hand- 
writing. The handwriting of two different Wares. If 
you follow that train of thought to the end, you will 
see where it might lead. No, here are two cheques 
and we can't use either of them, and I owe Greech 
twenty pounds commission into the bargain. Oh 
where and oh where shall we wander now ? We're 
done ! done 1 1 done 1 ! 1 
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(Fred tears up cheque) 
Acacia. Oh, Fred ! 

\Ready Fred's bell^ 
Fred. Yes, I know, it makes my heart bleed. 

( Without a word he goes into bedroom. Acacia's eyes 
follow him, Fred comes on again with big trunk — he 
places it near door,) 

Acacia. What are you doing, Fred ? 
Fred. Keppel Street. 

(Fred goes into bedroom again and re-enters with card* 
board bdxes.) 

Acacia. Fred dear, there's my dressing-bag on the 
top of the cupboard. 

(Fred's bell.) 

{He goes off and re-enters with bag and puis it an the 
table. Bell again,) 

There's somebody ringing at your door. 
Fred. Let 'em ring. 
Acacia. Oh, if it's the bailiffs. 
Fred. To the devil with them. 
Acacia, (at lookout) It's a messenger boy. 
Fred. To the devil with him too. 
Acacia. But it might be something important. 

(Fred's bell.) 

Fred. Nothing is important now. Still I may as 
well see what further ill luck's in store for us. {going 
up to door.) 

(Fred's bell twice.) 

(She cries. He comes back and kisses her.) 

{Exit Fred.) 

{Re-enter Fred, speaking as he comes on.) 
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Fred. From the Hotel Cecil. It's from Rock- 
wood, {reads) "Dear Sir; I've called on you for 
the past two days and was mighty disappointed not to 
catch you at home. We are off to the Continent to- 
day. My daughter says your picture in the Academy 
is fine, and is just crazy to be painted. Hotel Con- 
tinental, Paris, will find us after to-day. You will be 
paid how and when you please. Come right here." 
Paris — Paris. Old girl, the silly old article has done 
some good after all — Paris — but how are we to get 
there without a farthingf. 

(Acacia rushes to bedroom and out again with Horace's 
present,) 

Acacia {holding out present to him). Do a trick. 

Fred. You're a champion artist's wife of the world 
— many happy returns of the day. 

Acacia. And you can have the thimble as well. 

Fred. No, thanks, silver does for steak — but not 
for lunch at the Carlton. 

Acacia. But are we not going at once ? 

Fred. Not to Keppel Street but to Paris. Hustle, 
old girl. 

(Fred goes to studio and Acacia to bedroom, both singing 
" Yankee Doodle,^ they repeat this business twice, both 
bringing things on.) 

(Fred takes trunk from his studio to lift, then returns 
for trunk on stage, the?i takes cardboard boxes,) 

Fred {off), Barry, have you got the cab ? {rush- 
ing in) It's all right, they're in the luggage lift, and 
the bailiffs are downstairs. But Barry's got 'em to 
take my stuff first. Hurry, old girl, there's a cab at 
the door. Oh, I've forgotten my sponge. {Exit) 

(Acacia packing her hand-bag. Enter Lady Ashmole.) 

Lady Ashmole {gushingly). My dear Acacia. 

(Acacia starts,) 
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Wilfred's told me everything — ^the poor boy had 
positively to go out and get some refreshment — but 
. he's coming to announce his purchase of the picture 
himself in a few minutes. 

Acacia. I'm awfully sorry, Auntie dear — but I'm 
just going out, something very important has occurred, 
and 

Lady Ashmole. My dear child, that's only to be ex- 
pected — pow — and 1 can easily wait for Wilfred and 
tell him — 

Acacia. But I'm going out at once — and I shan't be 
back for some time. 

\^Look out for noise l.] 

Lady Ashmole {playfully). Dear girl — what is time 
to a lover ? 

{Enter Chaney.) 

Chaney. Ah, good morning — busy I see — I thought 
your lawyer was with you and — 

Acacia. Yes, he was. 

Chaney. I wanted to see him most particularly — 
can — 

Acacia. Oh, he — 

(Fred throws on sponge^ 
Fred. Catch ! 

{Enter Fred.) 

Fred, Good morning, Mr. Chaney, good morning. 
You've caught us at a busy moment. The fact is we 
are packing up some of Miss Dean's benefactor's valu- 
ables. We've been looking them over — and now we 
have to take them to the office — at once — 

Lady Acacia. This too I ! I 

{Pause^ 

Fred. Yes — he left her everything. Almost his 
last words were "Never throw away what you can 
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throw at cats.** I fear we're a little late — our appoint- 
ment — 

Acacia. I have only to put on a hat. 

Lady Ashmole. My dear child, allow me. 

{Exeunt Lady Ashmole and Acacia.) 

Chaney. I wanted to see you rather particularly. 

Fred. Certainly, it you don't mind — 

Chaney. Not at all — riot at all — my son has told 
me of his success — and yours. 

Fred. Yes — ^yes. 

Chaney. And that he has an appointment with my 
niece in a few minutes. 

Fred. That's quite so— just explain to him that he 
is to wait until Miss Dean returns. 

{Noise of banging and falling boxes,) 

You see — 

Chaney. Why, what's that ? 

Fred. That ? Oh, that's the men from Windsor. 

Chaney. The men from Windsor ? 

Fred. Yes ; removing Ware's studio. 

Chaney. Removing Ware's studio ? 

Fred. Yes — it's that command from Court — and 
what do you think he had the cheek to tell me — that 
he couldn't paint away from his studio; so they said, 
why not bring your studio with you — and so they are 
bringing it, 

{Enter Acacia and Lady Ashmole.) 

Acacia. I'm ready. 

Lady Ashmole. Then I shall tell Wilfred. 
Acacia. Qh yes, do. 

Fred. Run on. Miss Dean — I'll bring the bag. 
Acacia. You'll excuse us, I'm sure. Good-bye. 
Lady Ashmole. For the present. 
Chaney {To Fred). Then I'll tell Horace ? 
Fred. That we've gone to the office — don't forget 
that whatever you do. 
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{Enter Wilfred.) 

Wilfred. Well, I've seen him, and — 

Acacia. I'm in a great hurry — Auntie will explain. 

{Enter Horace.) 

Horace. Acacia — 

Acacia. I'm in a great hurry. Auntie will explain. 
Fred. Yes — I'm afraid Miss Dean must ask you 
to wait until she returns. It may be rather long. 

[Ready noise outside,'\ 

But I hope you won't find it dull. 

77ie relations divide themselves into factions and arrange 
themselves on different sides of the stage, indicating thai 
they aie prepared to sit the other out, and b^th shifUh 
ing great satisfaction at havings as they think, wan Mr 
day. Still sitting — then there is a big knocking at tk^ 
door. They turn and look and jusf as th^ an 
wondering, the knocking and ringing is repeated very 
loudly, and Chaney at last rises to open the door. As 
he does so, the Bailiffs enter and take off couch and 
chairs, amid the consternation of all the family^ and 
when they are facing each other — 

CURTAIN. 
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